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Memorabilia. 
TE note in The Times of Apr. 20 Lord 


V 


ferences of procedure between English and 
Scots law, particularly in regard to the 
Crown as litigant. After explaining the 
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Dunedin’s interesting letter on the dif- | 


respective rights of Crown and subject an | 
respect to production of a document to which 


either may take objection, he continues: 


| 


‘Some may be tempted to ask why is | 


this. The answer is the old story which [ 


have so often attempted to drum into Eng- | 
lish counsel, who, greatly daring, but some- | 


times to the advantage of their clients, 
appear in Scotch cases before the House of 
Lords. The fundamental differences be- 
tween the Common Law of England and 
that of Scotland lies in this: that in Eng- 
land you have to find the remedy in order 
to discover the right, whereas in Scotland 
you have to find the right in order to dis- 
cover the remedy. 

Speaking for myself, I consider the Eng- 
lish law completely illogical, but existing 


in its development as a monumental testi- | 
And T } 


mony to English common sense. 
have always experienced a family pride in 
reflecting that my cousin, Lord Mansfield (a 


| walker’ 
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| the Musée Carnavalet; the one here in ques- 


tion does not resemble that. The dress, 
which is that of the end of Louis XIV’s 
reign, makes it impossible to suppose that 
it represents either of the ladies who pre- 
ceded Mlle de Sévigné as wife of the Comte 
de Grignan, and the querist suggests that it 
may be the portrait of some near relative 
who lived on in the Chateau de Grignan, 
after its well-known owners were dead and 
gone—perhaps Mlle d’Oraison who was 
married to M. de la Garde in the hope of 
continuing the Grignan line. The Curator 
of the Uffizii Gallery says: ‘‘ Tale dipinto 
fu acquistato in Francia nel 1792 e l’anno 
dopo esposto in Galleria,’? which makes it 
probable that it formed part of loot taken 
in the Revolution from General du Muy, 
who had bought the Chateau de Grignan 
with most of its furniture. We hope the 
querist will succeed in discovering whether 
the picture is authentic, what ‘‘ Comtesse 
de Grignan”’ it represents, and what is 
its history. 
WE have received the April number of 
Old Time New England, the Bulletin 
of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. This has a long and 
lavishly illustrated article on Quilts, espe- 
cially patchwork quilts, by Mr. George 
Francis Dow. Discussing first the different 
names given to bedcoverings he tells us that 
in old Colonial use ‘‘ rug ’’ lingered as one 
of these. He quotes Fletcher’s ‘ Night- 
for the word so employed in 
seventeenth century England. Among many 
particulars from wills, and details concern- 
ing making, Mr. Dow tells us that a scarlet 
broadcloth cloak formerly worn by a Lord 
Mayor of London was brought to New Eng- 
land by one of the Merritts of Salisbury, 
and after many adventures is ending its 
days dwindled down to furnishing small bits 
of vivid colour in a patchwork quilt made 
in Maine. Among the illustrations are a 
drawing of a quilting party or “ bee,’’ and 


| a picture of a bedspread of India cotton 


slight difference in age prevented me from | 


having the advantage of his personal 
acquaintance), was one of the great achievers 
of this result.’’ 


AN interesting query occurs in JL’ Inter- 

médiaire for 20-30 March, about the por- 
trait, said to be by Mignard, of a Comtesse 
de Grignan which is now in the Uffizii at 
Florence. We all know about Mignard’s 


portrait of ‘‘La belle Madelonne’”’ now in 


printed with a fine design which was brought 
into the Port of Salem in 1797. 

Dr. H. C. Mercer continues a useful illus- 
trated article on Ancient Carpenters’ Tools: 
and there is a reprint of an indignant 


' utterance by Mr. F. H. Bigelow against 





— who, in cleaning old silver, ob- 
iterate both the bluish colour, which comes 
from age and hand-cleaning, and the owners’ 
and makers marks; a subject which Mr. 
Franklin Porter continues, with an account 
of the re-discovery of some excellent old 
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silver pieces belonging to a ened 
Church, which had been in storage for many | 
years and fortunately had their value recog- 
nised before they were used to fabricate some- 
thing new. 
"HOSE who make London their study will 
have noted the letter in The Times of 
Apr. 20 from Mr. H. S$. Syrett, Member of 
the City Corporation, on the subject of the | 
dispute between the Adam brothers and the | 
City Corporation concerning the embank- 
ment of the Thames which the Adams were 
making at the Adelphi. Mr. Syrett has had 
the Corporation records on the subject exam- 
ined. The point of the City’s objection to 
the embankment was that the requisite occu- 
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present School and the Old Dolphins’ Asso- 
ciation have been making every effort to 
raise the necessary funds, and finally with 
| the help of the Governors and other friends 
| they have realised their aim. The new 
building is a long picturesque room above 
the cloisters, which connect the main school 
with the Science block. The ceremony is 
to be on May 4, at 3 o’clock, when Sir 
Charles Oman. will open the Library, Sir 


| William Bull init 


pation of the foreshore and part of the bed | 
of the Thames was an infringement of their | 


rights. They fought vigorously on that 
ground against the Bill on the subject of 
which the Adams petitioned Parliament, 
and when the Bill had passed the two 
Houses (the Government of the day not 
being unwilling for other reasons to humil- 
iate the Corporation) strongly petitioned 
the King to refuse his assent. The King 
paid no heed to them and gave his assent; 
and thus, the City protested, there was 
transferred to private persons, for their 
private emolument part of what is the 
ancient property and inheritance of the City 
of London—the bed and ground of the 
Thames—contrary to all ideas of law, justice 
and honour. 
THE final report on the Census of England 
and Wales taken in 1921 was published 
on April 19. The total cost of the Census, 
£351,334, was nearly £5 more per thousand 
of the population than the cost of the Census 
of 1911. The population on the night of 
June 19, 1921, is recorded as 37,886,699 per- 
sons, exceeding that. recorded in the previous 
Census by 1,816,207. It is interesting 
to learn that one reason for 
continued house shortage in London is the 
fact that small families command a higher 
standard of housing than larger ones and so 
absorb a greater proportion of the available 
accommodation. 
HE Godolphin and Latymer School for 
Girls, Hammersmith, which owes its 
existence to a foundation dating from the 
seventeenth century, will celebrate shortly 
the opening of a long desired Library, to be 
called after one of its founders, Sir William 
Godolphin, M.P., 


sador to the Spanish Court in the reign of 
For the last three years, the 


Charles TIT. 


| 


| that he alone was guilty: 





Two Hundred me Ago. 


From 





THE 


@Meekln Journal 


OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 
SaTuRpDAY, APRIL 22, 1727. 


Last Week died one Merry in Berry-{treet, 
St. Jame’s; a poor Man who was four 
Months confin’d in Newgate upon falfe 
Information, for robbing a Gentleman’s 
Stables in Effex; when he came upon his 
Tryal in Effex, whither he was mov’d by 
Habeas Corpus, his Accufer was fo fhock’d 
at the Sight of him and ftruck with Horror 
of Confcience, that he confefs’d the whole 
Fact in open Court, acknowledged he had 
{worn falfly in order to fave himfelf; and 
Merry was upon 


| this acquitted, and the other who had been 


formerly the Gentleman’s Servant was con- 
victed by his own Confeffion, and received 
Sentence accordingly: By his Confinement, 


| himfelf, his Wife and three young Children 


the | 


M.A., D.C.L., Ambas- | 





were reduced to the utmoft Want, fo that 
when he came home, they were all forced 
to lye in one Bed, by which he gave them 
all the Jail Diftemper, which has already 
coft him his Life and one of his Children ; 
and ’tis hourly expected that his Wife and 
another Child will follow him. 


The Right cae the Barl of Bur- 
lington out of Regard to the Memory of 
the celebrated Inigo Jones, and to prevent 
our Countrymen being expofed for their 
Ignorance, has very generoufly been at the 
Expence of three or four hundred Pounds 
to reftore the Portico of Covent-Garden 
Church, now one of the fineft' in the World, 
to its primitive Form; ’tis faid, it once 
coft the Inhabitants about twice as much 
to fpoil it. 
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Literary and Historical] 
Notes. 


RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH 
SHAKESPEARE, SOUTHAMPTON 
AND HALL. 


[! is with feelings of extreme diffidence 
that 1 venture to add anything to the 
Shakespeare controversy. As a Warwick- 
shire man, some of whose ancestors were 
contemporary with the dramatist and living 
at Clifford Chambers (about two miles south 
of Stratford-upon-Avon) in the borough of 
Stratford, and in the town of Warwick 
(eight miles to the north) I venture to ap- 
proach the subject from a genealogical point 
of view, and trust that the facts set forth 
may throw some smal] ray of light upon | 
the problem of Shakespeare’s youth and help | 
to link it up with Stratford and its imme- | 
diate neighbourhood. It has been stated | 
and emphasized by recent writers that there 
is not a scrap of evidence to connect William 
Shakespeare, for the first twenty-five years | 
of his life, with the place of his birth. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
no evidence has been discovered, for probably 
itis to be found in many a muniment room 
in ancient halls and. manor-houses_ in 
Warwickshire. 

Sir Edward Rodney writing to his daugh- 
ter in the seventeenth century in reference 
to their family history, said 

It hath been a constant tradition in our | 


family that wee came into this land with Maud | 
the Emprisse, from forraigne parts, and that | 


shee gave them lands and estates within this | 
Kingdome. I confess I have no_ evidence by | 
uiee to prove this tradition besides the pedi- 
gree; yet my want thereof will not make it 
false in itselfe though it gaine the less credit 
from others. 

It was recently stated by a Judge in the | 
High Court that a mass of cumulative 
circumstances was more convincing than one 
piece of direct evidence. 

The Revd. Edgar I. Fripp gave us a 
vivid description in ‘N. & Q.’ (1920-21) 
of the bourgeois life of the inhabitants of 
Stratford from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. | 
We are now more particularly concerned | 
with the local gentry. It is said that Strat- | 
ford in the Poet’s days was bookless, and ! 
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some go as far as to say that the neighbour- 
hood was bookless. Much is made of the 
fact that of nineteen persons (ten of them 
Aldermen) who signed a paper relating to 
town matters only seven could write 
their names. John Shakespeare, William 
Shakespeare’s father, was one of the 
illiterate. This state of affairs was not con- 
fined to the yeoman and trading classes in 
those days, for occasionally—and possibly 
for the sake of brevity—-members of 
county families attested important documents 
by simply making their + below their seal. 
To give two instances: (1). In the will of 
Dorothy Rainsford née Andrews of Mitchell 
Tew dated 5 Oct., 1608, wife of Hercules 
Rainsford Lord of the Manor of Great Tew 
and Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Oxfordshire the testatrix makes her mark. 
She leaves to her daughter-in-law Mrs. Anne 
Raynsford 


my kyrtle of velvet. To Margaret Catesby, 
my petticoat and saddle. To my cousin Thomas 
Andrews my best hog and the bright posnet I 
bought at Norton [Chipping Norton]. To my 
servant Juan my fustian waistcoat. To Ann 
Plastow of Little Tew a bushel of malt. To 
the poor of Great Tew 40/- and all the fruit 
in the garden. All the rest of my goods to 
my son Edward Raynsforde whom I make my 
Executor. .. 


And she desires to be buried in the Parish 
Church at Tew. 
_(2) Captain Francis Rainsford Deputy 
Constable of the Tower of London who was 


| buried in the Chureh of St. Peter in the 
| Tower, 1678, also attests his will by making 


his mark. He was the 2nd son of the last 
Sir Henry Rainsford of Clifford. 


The Revd. John Marshall of Bishopton, 


| a chapelry in the parish of Old Stratford, 


in 1607 left 187 books. Sir Thomas Lucy 
the second leaves in his will to his son and 
heir Thomas “ all my Frenche and Italian 
books.’’ The date is Aug. 13, 1600. Dr. 
John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, leaves 
a considerable library. There would be 


| good libraries at Milcote, the seat of the 
| Grevilles (situated midway between Strat- 


ford and Clifford) and in the houses of the 
Rainsfords of Clifford Chambers and the 
Cloptons of Clopton House. These were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Stratford. 
There would be other good libraries at the 
houses of the Throckmortons of Coughton 
Court ; the Comptons of Compton Wynyates ; 
the Ardens of Park Hall; the Grevilles of 
Beauchamp Court, Alcester; the Leighs of 
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Stoneleigh Abbey; the Verneys of Compton 
Verney ; the Newdigates of Arbury Hall—to 
say nothing of the stately castles of War- 
wick and Kenilworth. There was a John 
Shakespeare tenant of Charles Rainsford of 
Clifford in the sixteenth century, for he 
received from him 6s. rent 20 Nov. 1571. 

In the vestry of the church of St. Helen’s, 
Clifford, may be seen an ancient iron bound 
chest (a dug out) possibly older than the 
present church, and an ancient bier, now 
under the church tower, which bears on a 
brass plate the following inscription ‘‘ Will 
of John Shakespear of Clifford Chambers. 
To the Church Here. The Beere that is now 
in the Church, which I have caused to be 
made upon myne own cost and charges. 
1608. Julian Shakespeare was buried ye 
20th of June same year.’’ An account of 


this was written for the Ozford Journal | 


some years ago by the Revd. J. D. Foster, 
D.C.L., Tathwell Vicarage, Louth. 

It is not known to what branch these 
Clifford Shakespeares belong. 


It is stated that Shakespeare attended the 
Free School at Stratford-on-Avon, where for 
a time Walter Roche was master (1570— 
1572) receiving £20 per annum. The Master 
of Eton at the same date received £10 per 
annum. In 1574 Roche was presented to the 
living of Clifford Chambers by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in 1577 it was presented to Richard 
Faune by Charles Rainsford Lord of 
Clifford. 


As a boy and in later years Shakespeare 
must have frequently roamed the fields, and 
woods lying between Stratford and Clifford, 
visiting his relatives and his old school- 
master the Rector. He would also visit 
Hercules Rainsford, son of Charles, who was 
the landlord of John Shakespeare of Clifford, 
and was the father of Sir Henry Rainsford, 
and he would meet there his friend Drayton, 
who was a constant visitor at the Manor 
House where he was staying shortly before 
his death. Lady Rainsford was Anne 


Goodere born at Mich Park (Much) Coven-— 
try, Drayton’s ‘‘ Idea,’’ younger daughter of | 


Sir Henry Goodere of ‘‘ Polesworth Highly 
Graced.’’ Frances, the elder daughter, mar- 
ried her cousin Henry Goodere the younger, 
and lived at Polesworth. 


Michael Drayton was the chief witness | 


to Sir Henry Goodere’s will (1595) by which 
he left £1,500 to his younger daughter Anne 
‘* for her better advancement in marriage.’’ 
Anne Goodere, as one of the executors, 
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| proved that will on 6 May, 1595. There/ore 
| she was then still unmarried, but must have 
married by shortly afterwards. In a letter 
of Drayton’s dated 1619 he describes Lady 
Rainsford as ‘‘ one of the worthiest living.” 
On her husband’s tomb, it is stated that 
he died 1622 and had been married to his 
wife Anne Goodere for twenty-seven years. 
The site of Polesworth Abbey with the lord- 
ship or manor and all the Abbey demesne 
had been sold in 1544 to Francis Goodere. 
a citizen of London, of a family who had 
formerly lived at Hadley, Hertfordshire. 
Drayton in his ‘ Poly-Olbion’ says that 
| Clifford ‘‘ Hath been many a time the Muse’s 
quiet port.’”’ In his elegy Drayton grate- 
fully acknowledges that Sir Henry Rains- 
ford had been a devoted friend. 

He would have sworn that to no other end 

He had been born, but only for my friend. 
And again 

But to have him die 

Past all degree that was so dear to me. 

John Aubrey describes Sir Henry Rains- 
| ford as a learned man, and in a letter 
written a few years ago the late F. Vine 
Rainsford states that he has just been 
copying out some verses by Sir Henry 
Rainsford, and also some by his son from the 
MS. in the British Museum. From the 
Middle Temple Records we learn that in 
1594 (Oct .27) there was admitted Mr. Henry 
son and heir of the late Hercules Rainsford 
late of Clifford Esquire—fine £4. In the 
Clifford Chambers parish register is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Sir Henry Rainsford was buried 
Jan. 30, 1621.”’ Joan Rainsford of Oxford- 
shire composed an ode in 1603 on the death 
of (ueen Elizabeth. 


ALFRED Ransrorp. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued). 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE 


‘THe WINTER’S TALE.’ 
I. ii. 458—460. 


Good Expedition be my friend, and 
comfort ; 

The gracious Queene, part of his Theame: 

but nothing 

Of his ill-ta’ne suspition. (Folio). 

These lines have given rise to much 
useless discussion. ‘“How could _ this 
Expedition comfort the queen?’ says War- 
| burton; ‘‘On the contrary it would increase 
her husband’s suspicion. We should read: 


Pol. 
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‘And comfort the gracious queen’s; i.e. be 
expedition my friend, and be comfort the 
queen’s friend.’ ”’ ‘‘ Warburton’s conjecture 
is, I think, just,’ remarks Johnson. Malone 
comments: ‘‘ Comfort is, 1 apprehend, here 
used as a verb. Good Expedition befriend 
me, by removing me from a place of danger, 
and comfort the innocent Queen by remov- 
ing the object of ther husband’s jealousy ; 
the Queen who is the object of his conversa- 
tion, but without reason the object of his 


suspicion !”” For the use of “‘ nothing” in 


this sense, see ‘Tw. N.’ IIT. iv. 280; ‘ An- | 


Il. ii. 79; ‘Meas.’ II. iv. 71, &. 


tony,’ 
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Other alleged explanations are given in | 


the notes to Furness’s New Variorum Edn. | 


(1898); but if I am right in my view of the 
passage, they are all quite wide of the mark. 
(Shakespeare in this, as in other corrupt 
passages, is his own best interpreter, if only 
our industry and knowledge are equal to the 
task of interpreting him.) 


The corruption—for it is certainly a cor- 
ruption, and as such is marked with the 
usual obelus in the Globe Edition—lies, I 
am convinced, in the word T'heame of the 
Folio. According to the ‘‘ Cambridge ”’ 
textual notes, Jackson (i.e., Zachary Jack- 
son, a compositor, who published in 1818 a 
book called ‘Shakespeare’s Genius Justi- 


fied’) is to be credited with the correction | 


throne for ‘‘ Theame’”’; and this, I submit, 
is the only reading which makes any clear 
sense—i.e., Let my good expedition befriend 





| ‘ Remarks,’ p. 81, writes: 
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lucky guess, and there I hope I have done 
him justice.” Furness, unfortunately, has 
not done him complete justice at any rate, 
since neither he nor Jackson understood the 
force and bearing of Hermione’s words in 
III. 1. 35-37 supra, on the passage in ques- 
tion. ‘ 

Even when the factor of the ductus 
literarum comes into play, as it must, the 
reading ‘‘throne’’ is unexceptionable. 


Il. i. 141-3. 


Ant. You are abus’d and by some putter-on, 
That will be damn’d for’t: would I knew the 
Villaine, 

I would Land-damne him: (Folio). 

Hanmer’s view of the meaning of ‘‘ Land- 
damne”’ is undoubtedly correct. Reading 
land-damm, he said: ‘‘ Probably this means 
the taking away a man’s life. For Land or 
Lant is an old word for the secretion of the 
kidneys, and to stop the common passages 
and functions of Nature is to kill.’’ No other 
conjecture, such as given in the notes to the 
Cambridge Shakespeare is worthy of the 
least consideration. Farmer apparently 
conjectured laudanwm—whether in jest or 
earnest it is hard to say; and on this Dyce, 
‘* Farmer’s con- 
jecture, is undoubtedly (excepting Mr. Col- 


| lier’s Llamback!]) the worst that has been 


me and also comfort (vb.) the gracious | 


queen, who is part (a partner) of his throne, | 


but nothing, &c. 


Read in the light of Hermione’s own 
words at her trial in Act III. i. 35—37, 
For behold me 
A fellow of the royal bed, which [i.e. who] 
owe [i.e. own] 
A moiety [i.e. part] of the throne, a great 
king’s daughter. 


Can there be any reasonable doubt as to 
whether the weak and foolish ‘‘ Theame”’ 
of the Folio came from Shakespeare’s pen? 
If there is any merit in words, in mere 
common sense, ’‘ throne ’’ must be adjudged 
to be his word. 


offered on this passage. That of Hanmer 
is at least in keeping with the grossness of 
the lines which follow.’’ It is also, I should 
remark, in keeping with the grossness of the 
suspicions of Leontes. 

With regard to the word land or lant, we 


| find in Cotgrave: ‘‘ Ecloy: lant, urine”’; 


| and 


| miscere.’’ 


IT had myself conjectured | 


it, only to find that I had been anticipated | 


by Jackson. It may be only a lucky guess 
on his part, as Furness remarks in his 
edition of ‘Macbeth’ 1873 (and in the 2nd 
edition of 1903) preface, p. vi.: ‘‘ Here and 
there Jackson’s technical knowledge of a 


printer’s case has enabled him to make a | ‘‘ An epithet is wanted here, not merely or 


in Nares: ‘‘Lant. Urine. Saxon. 
Coles has ‘ Zant, urina’; and to lant, urina 
Further, ‘‘To Lant. v. To wet 
with urine.... Skinner has the same, and 
derives it from hland, lotium, Saxon.”’ 

With regard to -damne of the Folio, I 
think the letters -ne are merely a misprint 
for -m, and that Shakespeare’s word was 
lant-damm. 


IV. iv. 118-9. 
Per. From Dysses waggon: Daffodils, 
That come before the Swallow dares, etc. 
(Folio). 

Here Hanmer conjectured ‘‘ Early ’’ daf- 
fodils ; Coleridge ‘‘ golden” daffodils 
(adopted by Hudson) and Keightley ‘‘ yel- 
low ”’ daffodils. 


Coleridge very aptly remarks (p. 255) 
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chiefly for the metre, but for the balance, | 


the aesthetic logic.” As for the epithet 
‘‘ yellow,” Furness remarks: ‘‘ When 
Keightley asked us to prefer yellow to golden, 


I am afraid we can only say how ill-qualified | 


he is for poetic criticism! But any epithet 
here, by whomsoever placed is an attempt 
to improve Shakespeare, which let those 
attempt who list.’’ (The italics are mine) ! 
With all due deference to Furness, it is 
nothing of the kind. It is merely an at- 
tempt, and, as will be shown, a sound at- 
tempt, not to ‘‘ improve Shakespeare,’’ but 
to ‘‘improve’’ the corruption of a stupid 
and careless printer. 


Apart from the faulty line of only four 
feet, which no one with any pretention to 
an ‘‘ear’’ could tolerate as a line left so 
by Shakespeare, the only question is: Are 
we to read “yellow”? or ‘‘golden’’? 
‘Golden’? is a highly poetical epithet, 
naturally to be selected by a _ poet like 
Coleridge; but nevertheless I do not think 
it is Shakespeare’s word, and that ‘‘ yellow ”’ 
is to be preferred for these reasons :— 


(a). In Bacon’s Essay 46 (of Gardens) 
p. 186—7 (Wright’s edn.), we find: 

There followeth, for the latter part of 
Ianuary, and February, Prime-Roses ; 
for March, there come violets, especially the 
single Blew, which are the earliest; The 
Yellow Daffadill . . . In Aprill follow, The 
Double white Violet . . . Flower-de-lices and 
Lillies of all Natures; The pale Daffodil; 


(b). 
Courtier,’ works, ed. Grosart, vol xi. p. 213, 
1. 14. 

Amongst 
daffodil, &e. 

An epithet of colour is here necessary in 
order to range with the other colours men- 
tioned, i.e., ‘‘dim’”’ violets, ‘‘ pale’’ prim- 
roses, ‘‘ bold’’ oxlips, &c.; and it is clear 
from the above quotations that ‘‘ yellow ”’ 
and ‘‘ pale’’ represented the colours of the 
two different kinds of daffodils; and as 
‘*pale’’ is impossible in the line, I think 
we must accept ‘‘ yellow ”’ 
epithet. 
the winter of 1610-11 he was re-perusing 
some of the works of his old enemy Greene, 
since the plot of ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ which 
must be dated early in 1611, was founded 
by him on Greene’s prose romance of 
‘Pandosto: The Triumph of Time’: (Gro- 
sart Vol. iv.). 


the rest ther was the yellow 


Henry CunIncHAmM. 


In Greene’s ‘ A Quippe for an Upstart | 


as Shakespeare’s | 
It is highly probable also that in | 
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THE BREEDING-PLACE OF THE 


EEL. 
ie Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ Piscator 


winds up his diversion on the eel as 
follows :— 
And lastly, let me tell you, that some 


curious searchers into the nature of fish 
observe that there be several sorts or kinds ot 
eels; as the silver eel, and the green or greenish 
eel, with which the river of Thames abounds, 
and those are called grigs; and a blackish eel, 
whose head is more flat and bigger than 
ordinary eels; and also an eel whose fins are 
reddish ,and but seldom taken in this nation, 
and yet taken sometimes. 

These several kinds of eels are, say some, 
diversely bred; as, namely, out of the corrup- 
tion of the earth, and some by dew, and other 
ways, as [I have said to you, and yet it is 
affirmed by some for a certain, that the silver 
eel is bred by generation, but not by spawn- 
ing as other fish do; but that her brood comes 
alive from her, being then little live eels, no 
bigger nor longer than a pin; and I have had 
too many testimonies of this to doubt the 
truth of it myself; and if I thought it needful 
I might prove it, but I think it is needless. 


Omne vivum ex ovo. Mondini, the Italian 
naturalist, demonstrated as early as 1777 
the existence of minute eggs in what had 
been supposed to be a very slender band of 
fat in the abdominal cavity of certain eels. 
This was verified by other workers later. 


Syrski, the Austrian savant, in 1874 
demonstrated the existence of the male organ 
in other eels—also the fact that the male 
is invariably smaller than the female. 


Transformation. In 1886 Leptocephalidae, 
then classed as a curious and puzzling little 
group of fishes (2 to 10 inches in length), 
were found at great distance from land and 
sometimes in great plenty in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Delage, the French naturalist, who had 
kept one in captivity (LZ. Morrissiz) for some 
months, found it had changed to a Conger. 
The whirlpools of the Straits of Messina 
threw up L. Brevirostris which the Italian 
naturalists Grassi and Calandruccio in 1893 
demonstrated as the larval form of the Com 
mon Eel. 


On 22 May, 1904, Schmidt in the Thor 
captured a solitary specimen of L. Breviros- 
tris on the surface, 220 miles N.W. of the 
Hebrides. 

The Irish fishery steamer Halga took a 
second speciment in 735 fathoms, 40 miles 


‘ N.W. of Eagle Point. 
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In June, 1905, the Thor captured large 
numbers outside the 1,000 metre contour (547 
fathoms), especially off the entrance to the 
English Channel; and Schmidt also dis- 
covered that between June and August the 


ribbon-like, almost transparent L. Breviros- 
tris had transformed itself into a_ sub- | 


cylindrical elver or young eel, and was 
situated nearer the coast. 


In 1908/9 Schmidt caught specimens at 
various depths, especially between 2,200 
and 2.700 fathoms, and demonstrated that 
the Atlantic, European and Mediterranean 
Kels were of similar species and race, which 
was proved by the average number of verte- 


rae. 

1,000 Mediterranean specimens gave 
114,736 average. 

1,700 European-Atlantic specimens gave 
114,731 average. 


Birthplace. In 1910 the Norwegian fishery 


that is, what may be termed conversational 
dialect. The odds and influences are all 
against its survival, especially with the 
influx of slang and Americanisms. The 
intercommunication between the metropolis 
and rural England, the influence of school- 
masters, who are inclined not only to ridi- 
cule the vernacular but also country occupa- 
tions, the ever--present hyper-sensitiveness 


| of country people who go in dread of being 


laughed it, together with popular slang 
referred to, all these are proving fatal to 
dialect. 

At one time—and within the memories 
of many of us who are only in mid-life—old 
folk were caustic in their criticism of those 
who endeavoured to drop their mother 
tongue and to substitute what was called 
‘* fine talking.’”? To-day it is the reverse 
and one hears parents deprecating the use 


| of words and expressions which they des- 


| cribe as 


vessel Michael Sars captured 44 larve of | 


the eel, all of which were taken S.W. of 
the Azores. The smallest was taken in the 


Saragosa Sea, lat. 34 44 N. long. 47 52 W., | 


900 miles W.S.W. of the Azores, where in 
June Schmidt also found the full grown 
L. Brevirostris, In June, 1914, he dis- 
covered a specimen 3 in. long and not more 
than a few days old, thus finally deciding 
the place of origin, lat. 26° 00’ N. long. 
54° 40/ W., temperature of surface water 
73.89 F. Three other small specimens were 
discovered also on the surface hereabout. 
Slightly larger specimens were obtained 
(1915) lat. 24° 00’ N. 52° 30’ W. on the 
motor-fishery schooner Dana (1920). Schmidt 
finally proved and charted the spawning- 
ground to be between the Azores and West 
Indies; the distribution of the Eel to 
coincide with the distribution of the Ocean 
currents, and showed that the journey to 
the Atlantic-European and Mediterranean 
rivers takes two or possibly three years to 
perform. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonss. 


“ vulgar.”’ 

Quite recently a country vicar and I 
called at a farmhouse, and the clergyman 
asked a small boy of twelve how it was he 
wasn’t at school. The lad replied, ‘‘ Ah’s 


| full o’cau’d; Ah was howkin’ an’ spittin’ 


IALECT DOOMED.—I am often asked | 


if I think dialect will live and how 
long I think it will continue to be spoken. 
Frankly, I do not think that, except in 
remote places and in the case of technical 
dialect terms in agriculture, stockbreeding 
and other country pursuits, dialect will sur- 
vive the time of our children’s children— 


an’ rahvin’ an’ coughin’ all through t’neeght, 
all wi’ gittin’ wet-shod.”’ To this perfectly 
natural and intelligible explanation, the 
mother retorted, ‘‘ Ree-ly George William! 
Ah wish you’d mouth your wo’ds more 
properer when you’re a-talkin’ to a gentle- 
man.”’ 

And that’s what seventy per cent. of the 
country folk are trying to do—‘‘ to mouth 
their words more properer.”” So must it 
be that the generation which is to be born, 
will not know dialect as you and I know 
it. They will find maybe, odd stay-at-homes 
in the dales and fells and on the hill sides, 
who will give them some idea of what dialect 
was. Some lines written by my late father 
seem an appropriate conclusion to this 
note :— 

The words which fall from old folk’s lips 
May sound uncouth to ears untaught: 
Their lips may curl and a look of scorn 
Blind the eyes of those who never sought 

The truth to know, for a truth it be, 

That words though rude, mean, coarse 
to-day. 

Once loudly rang round the Wassail-bow]l, 
Or heard when Minstrel sang his lay. 
But now from Kirk and Court they-ve gone. 
They mingle not with cultured speech, 

’Tis only round some cottage fire 

One hears them now, when the old folk 
teach 
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The songs and tales of long ago, 

On palsied lips the old words say, 

Come hearken to a true echo 

Of words which lived in Chaucer’s day. 
J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
YHE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD: 
LETTER OF LIEUT. GIRADOT, 43RD 
Lr. Inry. (See 12 S. viii. 161).—As the 
following extract of a letter from Lieut. 
Giradot, 43rd Light Infantry gives further 
particulars to those recorded at the foregoing 
reference, they may prove of interest. The 
letter will be found at P.R.O. C.O. 199/4 
May 8, 1852. 

‘*T remained on the wreck until she went 
down: the suction took me down some way, 
and a man got hold of my leg, but I managed 
to kick him off and come up, and struck 
off for some pieces of wood that were on the 
water, and started for land, which was about 
two miles off. I was in the water about 
five hours, as the shore was so rocky and 


the surf ran so high that a great many were | 


lost trying to land. Nearly all those that 
took to the water without their clothes on 
were taken by sharks; hundreds of them 
were all round us, and I saw men taken 
by them quite close to me, but as I was 
dressed (having a flannel shirt and trousers) 
they preferred the others. Most of the 
officers lost their lives from losing their 
mind, and trying to take money with them, 
and from not throwing off their coats. There 
was no time to get the paddle box boats 
down, and a great many might have been 
saved, but the boats that were got down 
deserted us and went off. When I landed 
I found an officer of the 12 Lancers, who 
had swam off with a life preserver, and 
fourteen men, who had got on bits of wood 
like myself. We walked up the country 
eleven miles, to a farm belonging to Captain 
Smales, formerly of the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
who was very kind to us. “Melford, of the 
6th, the ensign I spoke of as having a wife 
on board with him, went down; she, poor 
thing, was left here when the ship sailed 
for Buffalo Mouth; I have just been to see 
her, and she looks more dead than alive, 
left all alone at this distance from her home, 
but we shall do all we can to be of service 
to her. There is a report that many have 
been killed in the Amatola Mountains; and 
our poor doctor was killed some little time 
back.”’ 

E. H. FatrBrotuer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
‘ TJOSPITALIS.’”’— What is the exact 

meaning of ‘‘ Hospitalis’’ as applied 
to incumbents in an ecclesiastical return 
made early in the reign of Elizabeth? Arch- 
bishop Parker made an enquiry about 1560 
as to the ecclesiastical condition of each dio- 


‘ cese in his province. The returns give the 


names of the clergy, their ages, whether 
resident or non-resident, and whether 
hospitable or not. They are _ preserved 
amongst the Parker MSS. at Corpus College, 
(‘ambridge. 

Here are two consecutive entries from the 
return from the Diocese of Hereford, Wen- 
lock Deanery. 

“* Acton Scot. Rogerus Nornecot presbyter 
rector ibidem etatis 1 annorum residet et 
est hospitalis.’’ 

‘“Tugford. Ricardus Dyke rector ibidem 
presbyter etatis xxxiij annorum residet sed 
non est hhospitalis.’’ 

What was an incumbent described as 
‘“‘hospitalis ’’ expected to do? Was his 
rectory a sort of inn, ready to receive and 
entertain travellers? I should be grateful 
for an explanation of the term. 


W. G. D. FLercuer, F.s.a. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


IDING WEDDINGS.—There is a tradi- 
tion in our family that our great grand- 
mother had a “ riding-wedding.”’ This took 
place at Deal c. 1780. The bride was dressed 
in a white riding-habit, and black beaver hat 
with a red feather. The bridegroom was a 
sailor. I should be glad of further informa- 
tion about ‘‘ riding weddings.”’ Did the 
bridal party ride to church? What would 
be the reason or occasion for such weddings, 
and were there any specia] ceremonies or 

customs connected with them ? 

A. F. HENDERSON. 


HE EXECUTIONER’S MASK.—What 

is the origin of the executioner’s mask ? 
Has it been invariably black? Without hav- 
ing any grounds for the supposition, I 
should think that it might originally have 
been a cowl let down over the face, not 
only to protect the executioner from the 
possible vengeance of the victim’s kinsmen, 
but also to disclaim a personal] responsibility 
in the death. 

Pact McPuartin. 
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THE ABBE HUVELIN: 
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{jHILDREN'S MASKING ON HALLOW- 
E’EN: U.S.A.—In the United States 
there is an obsolescent custom of children 
masking on Hallow-e’en. Some wear false- 
faces of devils, witches, death’s-heads and 
animals, some, more popularly, dramatic 
stock types of the Negro, the Policeman, the 
Amerindian or Charlie Chaplin. They im- 
provise costumes to*complete the disguise 


and go about the streets or from house to | 


house begging sweetmeats and money. 

Is this Hallow-e’en custom, like those of 
building bonfires and telling fortunes 
(matrimonial principally) a direct introduc- 
tion froin the British Isles, or does it spring 
from Middle Europe where folk-masking at 
harvest time still prevails? Perhaps some 
reader has seen similar masking in Scotland 
or Wales. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


EACONS IN N. YORKSHIRE.—Wanted 
the source of the mandate issued by the 
Government, about 1580, for the lighting 
of Richmond Beacon. It was quoted from 
by the late Harry Speaght so lately as 1897 
in his book ‘ Romantic Richmondshire,’ p. 
95. My efforts so far have been fruitless. 
Gro. W. WAINE. 
(OMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES.—May 
I invoke your help to ascertain if any 
one of the books of parchment, in which the 
Clerk of the Peace for the County was re- 
quired (on request) to enter a marriage 
under the Commonwealth Act of 24 Aug., 
1€53 and which were to be kept amongst the 
records of the Sessions, is still in existence? 
I hava caused a few direct enquiries to 
be made, but so far fruitlessly. The dates 
would not be beyond 1653—1660. 
G. W. Warne. 
AME ANNES ACLEARE.—The follow- 
ing entry occurs in the parish registers 
of St. Giles’ Cripplegate, London. Can any 


Paut McPHartin. 


reader suggest any explanation, or identify | 


the mother ? 

“John the sonne of Nathaniel Harrys, 
laborer, borne by Dame Annes Acleare, in 
the parish of Shordich, baptised 17 March, 
1584—5.’’ P.D. M 


BIBLIOGR A- 

PHY.—I should be very grateful to 
any reader who (1) would tell me titles of 
books or articles written by the Abbé 


Huvelin and (2) would refer me to any books 

or articles about him or containing passages 

of any importance relating to him . 
Foncry. 
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“MHE GENTLE CRAFT,’’—A correspon- 
dent writing to T.I’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly says :— 

‘‘ There is a tradition that King Edward 
IV in one of his disguises, once drank with 
a party of shoemakers and pledged them. 
The story is alluded to in the old play of 
‘George a Greene’ (1559): 


Marry because you have drunk with the 


ing, 
And tie Kine hath so graciously pledged you, 
You shall no more be called shoemakers ; 
But you and yours, to the world’s end, 
Shall be called the trade of the gentle craft.” 
Is this correct ? 
When was angling first called ‘‘ the gentle 
craft,’’ and why ? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
ECTORS OF HAWARDEN.—I should 
be grateful for information as to the 
following Rectors of Hawarden :—Arthur 
Swift, 1557-61; Thomas Jackson, 1561— 
1605; Thomas Draycott, 1633-1636; Chris- 
topher Pasley, 1638—40. 
W. Bett JOnNEs. 
YOLONEL ROGER WHITLEY, 1630- 
1690.—Wanted a portrait of this man, 
who was a soldier of Charles I and Charles 
Il; Mayor and Member of Parliament for 
City of Chester. 
W. Bett JONEs. 
. N. CUSACK AND WM. BLACKET.— 
I have engraved portraits of the above, 
but do not know who they were. 1 shall 
be glad of any information. Cusack’s por- 
trait was published in 1853. Blacket’s bears 
no date, but a facsimile of his autograph, 
which, by the way, may be either Blacker or 
Blacket. 
CHartes Drury. 
IR EDWARD BRANDON.—The history 
of this converted Portuguese Jew, to 
whom Edward IV stood as godfather, is said 
to have been revealed a year or two ago in 
the Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society. Would some one with access to 
these Transactions kindly give a _ brief 
resumé of his career and state whom he 
married? The article on Perkin Warbeck 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ calls him Sir Edward 
Brampton. 
Jonn B. WaINnEWRIGHT. 
‘DWARD JOHN GEORGE HENRY 
RICH was born 24 April, 1816, at 
Stratfieldsaye, entered Winchester College 
in 1829 as Founder’s Kin, became Fellow of 
New College in 1836, M.A. in 1845, and was 
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subsequently Rector of Great Alne, War- 
wickshire. His ‘ Recollections of the Two 
S. Mary Winton Colleges’ appeared in 1883. 
What else is known of him? When did he 
die? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
THE SOCIAL USE OF NAMES.—We 
have departed a good deal from the 
custom of our forbears in the use of Chris- 
tian names. One has but to compare our 
use of them with that 
where for men the surname is in ordinary 
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of Jane Austen, | 


social use; and the contrast is still greater | 


if we look back to such a book as Mrs. 
is always called ‘‘ Miss Milner,” and, if I 
vemember rightly, never has her Christian 
name revealed. It will be remembered that 
Sir Walter Scott in his Journal, except when 
writing under stress of emotion, calls his 
wife ‘‘ Lady Scott.’’ I should be glad to 
know when this use of titles and surnames 
in speaking of and to relations and intimate 
friends was dropped for the Christian name. 


I suppose the moment and the circle would | 


best appear from letters. In whose published 
letters is the change first seen ? 

I should be grateful for similar informa- 
tion in regard to French usage. Is it at the 
present day usual for parents and grown-up 
sons and daughters to tutoyer one another? 

C.. H. 


‘ QUPERNATURAL RELIGION’: AUTHOR 
I) WANTED.—In the Index of Pseudonyms, 
ete., which anyrare at the end of Chambers’s 
‘Dictionary of Biography’ (1889), the work 
‘Supernatural Religion’ is ascribed to one of 
three authors—John Muir, Sir J. R. Seeley, 
or P. E. Pusey. Has it been definitely ascer- 
tained who wrote this book? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EFERENCE WANTED.—I have a note to 
the effect that Robert South (1633-1716) 
says in one of his sermons, “ Speech was given 
to the ordinary sort of men whereby to com- 
nunicate their mind; but to wise men whereby 
to conceal it.”” I should be obliged for a pre- 
cise reference. Probably Sivard Young 
his ‘Love of Fame, the Universal Passion’ 
(1725), vv. 207-8, he wrote :— 


And men talk only to conceal the mind. 


Gabriel Naudé (Naudaeus), Librarian to Car- 
dinal Mazarin, wrote a dissertation ‘ Pentas 
Quaestionum  [Iatrophilologicarum,’ Geneva, 
(1647) to prove that it is lawful for physicians 
to tell a great many lies to their patients. I 
have not seen the book. 

JoHuN B. WAItNewRIGHT. 
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ae. Replies. 


THE PLACE-NAMES MEDMENHAM 
AND MEDMENNY. 
(clii. 257). 

ME: ALFRED ANSCOMBE brings an array of 

personal names forward in _ support 
of his contention that this name is not 
formed of an adjectival prefix to the ending 
““ham’’; and, from consideration of the 
meaning of ‘‘ham”’ aione, he is probably 
right. An early ‘‘heim” or ‘ home” 


Inchbald’s ‘ Simple Story ’ where the heroine would more frequently be distinguished by 


the name of the occupant than in any other 
way. Why, however, eliminate the n in 
the personal names and regard them as 
having ended in a: was not the ending the 
A-S. word ‘‘ man,’’? and the meaning homo 
pure and simple? What for instance is the 
meaning of Medema, Mettema? Mk. 
Anscombe appeals to the Southern English 
names of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. I 
have encountered in the early documents 
of Devonshire what I take to be the name 
in question; and have no doubt as to its 
meaning, as the noun is invariably preceded 
by the preposition ‘le’’ ; the individual was 
‘“Je metema.”’ 

in the earliest Guild Roll at Totnes, dat- 
ing from the period 1200, the forty-third 
name is Adam le metema. The name soon 
became a puzzle to the early scribe and was 
probably pronounced, as it was certainly 
spelt, in different ways; which, however, 
assist us to arrive at the meaning of this. 
distinguishing name. We find in the same 
Rolls, all early thirteenth century, the ren- 
derings :—metema; meteiva; metifa; metih- 
ma; le meteyeve (twice) and le meteyene. 
Thus they were carefully transcribed and 
indexed (‘ Hist. of Totnes Priory and 
Medieval Town’ see Index) and making 
every allowance for mal-formation of n and 
u, the rendering metifa strongly suggests 
that the writers of the time were uncertain 


| as to the correctness of metema or meteyeve. 
(1681-1765) had this passage in mind when in | 





In the archives of the Corporation of 
Dartmouth I have found two instances of, 


| in all probability, the same individual as 
Where nature’s end of language is declined, | = P 5 


at Totnes, who seems to have migrated to 
Dartmouth about the year 1210, when the 
latter town was following the development 
of Totnes. 

c. 1210 Adam le metehyve obtains a 
messuage. 

c. 1220 Adam le metheyve is grantor of a 
house. 








a 
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which the name is fortunately imprinted 
Metewwe. ) 

The name or occupation seems to disappear 
in the records of both towns, unless other 
forms can be recognized as descendants, 
which seems quite likely ; we find ‘“‘ le Mey ”’ 
both at Totnes and at Dartmouth; “le 
Mestre’? and ‘‘ Mesurer”’ at Totnes. 

In the cartulary of Torre Abbey (p. 156b), 
clearly written, is reference to ‘‘ land which 
Peter le metevue formerly held.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(To the latter deed is attached a seal upon 


I have little doubt that the occupation | 


of le metevue, le metewwe, or le inetema was 
but a continuation of the Saxon maergerefa, 
found to-day in the zemlimaer or surveyor 
of Slavonic countries. He was the measure- 
man whose act and presence was an essential 
of the law: having once made his measure 
and set up his monolith or heap of stones, 
that mete was sacrosanct and woe unto him 
that removed a land-mark. The occupation 
was as ancient as necessary in the days 
of the hide, virgate, librate, ferling, 
carucate and solidata; and I consider that 
Medmenham or Metemannaham was the 
home of probably generations of measure- 
men whose special knowledge of mensuration 
would certainly pass from father to son with 
the necessary standard gauges. 
Hucu R. Watkin. 

‘IR THOMAS ROE’S COAT ARMOUR 


(clii. 201, 246).—The Maurice Berkeley, 
Knt. attributed there as son to Richard 


Berkeley of Rendcombe and Elenor, mother | 


of Sir Thomas Roe, was more accurately son 
of Richard Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, 
and Mary, dau. of Robert Roe. This latter 
marriage even more intimately connected 
Sir Thomas with the Berkeleys, and secured 
his interests with them. 
therefore Roe’s cousin, and not his half- 
brother. 
St. Cratr BappELey. 


[DENTIFICATION OF HERALDRY (clii. 


Sir Maurice was | 


259).—As one of the amateur genealo- | 


gists at whom your correspondent directs 
a little criticism, I would ask her for some 
more information. 

She writes of glancing through “ heraldic 
Visitations of the eighteenth century.”’ IT 
should like to know where these may be 
found. 
in 2 James IT, 1686/7. 


I thought the last Visitation was | 
I should also like | 


to have an example of ‘‘a composite” | 


shield, of arms of old families mixed to- 
gether, with slight unnoticeable but impor- 
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tant ‘‘ differences.”’ I have not observed 
any of the latter, but if they cannot be 
noticed, I should hardly expect to do so 
and should like some examples. 

H. N. A. 


\HARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117, 173, 
210, 247, 282).—The position of the scaffold 
and of the window through which the King 
passed is very fully discussed in ‘ Whitehall 
and the execution of King Charles I’ by 
Canon Edgar Sheppard, who quotes early 
writers as well as Sir Reginald Palgrave 
and Dean Stanley. In the end, he favours 
the opinion that the King was executed ‘“‘ in 
the open street before Whitehall,’ the 
scaffold facing the Horse Guards and St. 
James’ Park, ‘‘ at the Gate of Whitehall.” 
Dean Stanley held the view that the struc- 
ture was “in front of the middle window.” 
Hugh Owen writing in 1831 states that it 
was under “‘ either the second or third win- 
dow next Charing Cross,’’ most probably the 
second; and that he had seen a stone ‘‘under 
the second or third window, in the foot of 
the pavement,”’ indicating the site of the 
scaffold. Respecting the ‘‘ passage broken 
through the wall’’ Canon Sheppard quotes 
Pennant: ‘‘ this passage still remains at 
the north end of the room and is at present 
the door to a small additional building.’’ 
Vertue is then quoted as follows: ‘‘ out of 
this window King Charles went upon the 
scaffold to be beheaded, the window frame 
being taken out purposely to make the pas- 
sage on to the scaffold.’”” The window re- 
ferred to was part of the small building 
at the north end of the Banqueting Hall 
referred to above by Pennant. This building 
appears to have been removed later and a 
Georgian entrance-re-erected. Sir Reginald 
Palgrave concludes that the passage cut 
through the north wall is the existing door- 
way that now gives access to Whitehall 
Chapel (as it was in Georgian times) and 
that the actual window was in a small build- 
ing somewhat similar to that which now 
exists and in position corresponding with 
the window above the present entrance to 
the Banqueting Hall. 

The general inference appears to be that 
the ‘‘ passage’? cut through the wall exists 
as a doorway, but that the actual window 
through which the King passed on to the 
scaffold has disappeared. 

Canon Sheppard also makes the statement 
that the front windows were not glazed but 
walled up at the time of the execution. 
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This explanation regarding the particular 
window may also answer the question, Why 
do the writers say the ‘‘ great window ”’ and 
not ‘‘one of the great windows ’’? for in the 
small building there was only one window 
on that floor. 

I have read somewhere, but cannot now 
find the reference, that when the workman 
arrived to fix the existing tablet, no one 
could tell him under which window it should 
go, so it was decided for appearance’ sake 
to put it under the centre one! 

Watrer E. GawrTuorpe. 

96, High Road, N.2. 


“- EMEDY WORSE THAN THE DIS- 
EASE” (cli. 389, 431, 464; clii. 53).— 
From Kaibara’s ‘Materia Medica of Japan,’ 
Kyéto, 1709, tom, ii., we learn that a 
thought akin to this has been expressed as 
follows in the Chinese ‘ History of the For- 
mer Han Dynasty’ by Pan Ku (ob. 92 
4.D.): ‘To leave diseases without applying 
remedies thereto would ever prove as 
salutary as a mediocre doctor’s treatment.”’ 
On this dictum Liu Chung-tah has com- 
mented thus: ‘‘ These words speak the 
veriest truth. When one is diseased and 
there is no skilled physician by, the best 
way for him is to calm himself and wait 
the arrival of the experienced doctor. But 
most friends of his, too eager in their well- 
wish for his life, hasten to rescue him at 
haphazard, make no choice of good and bad 
doctors, and make him continually take a 
hundred several drugs tout ensemble, 
which certainly would bring about his 
untimely end. They might boast that they 
have acted thus from the love of their 
friend; whereas the fact is, they have killed 
him.’’ Indeed, the remedy is sometimes 
much worse than the disease! 


Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


YHE CIVIC MACB (clii. 170, 214, 246).— 

A full description and history of the 
mace, including the civic use of the mace 
will be found in Jewett and Hope’s ‘Corpora- 
tion Plate,’ 2 volumes, 4to. 1895. A large 
part of the introduction is devoted to the 
history of the mace, viz.: pp. xxx.—lxii 
and cxxi to cxxxii. Mr. Watkin should 
read the article. But it is clear from this 
that it was customary for mayors of the 
smallest boroughs to have one or more maces 
from an early period. Out of the dozen or 


so that actually survive from the fifteenth 





century none belongs to a city, and chiefly 
| they belong to quite small places. 
A. J. H. 
YLAUDIUS JAMES RICH (1787 ?—1821) 
(clii. 262).—Claudius James Rich was 
born at Dijon in Burgundy, on March 28, 
1787, but passed his childhood at Bristol 
In 1803 he was appointed a cadet in the 
Kast India Company’s service. The direc- 
tors were so much impressed by his linguistic 
attainments that they presented him with a 
writership on the Bombay establishment, 
thus changing his career from the military 
to the civil side. At the same time he was 
provisionally attached as secretary to the 
Egyptian Consul-General’s staff in order to 
improve his knowledge of Arabic and 
Turkish. He embarked in 1804 in the Hin- 
dostan, which was burned in the Bay of 
Rosas, and escaped to the Catalonian coast. 
From here he made his way to Malta, after 
a stay in Italy. The Consul died before 
Rich could reach Egypt, and by permission 
of the Directors he prosecuted his oriental 
studies at Constantinople and Smyrna. 
After several journeys into the interior of 
Asia Minor he was appointed assistant to 
Col. Missett, the new Consul-General in 
Egypt, and in this post perfected himself 
in Arabic. From Egypt he travelled in 
Mamlak disguise over a great part of Syria 
and Palestine, visited Damascus in the pil- 
grimage time, and even ventured to enter 


the great mosque, undetected. Thence by 
Mardin and Baghdad, he journeyed to 
Basra, where he took ship for Bombay 


arriving on Sept. 1, 1807. Here he resided 
with the Governor, Sir James Mackintosh, 
who fully endorsed Hall’s eulogy. Soon 
afterwards, on Jan. 22, 1808, Rich married 
Sir James’s eldest daughter, and before he 
was 24 was appointed the East India Com- 
pany’s resident at Baghdad, ‘‘by mere 
merit,” 

In 1813 ill-health compelled Rich and his 
wife to go for change of air to Constanti- 
nople, where he stayed with Sir Robert 
Liston, the ambassador, and in 1814 he pro- 
longed his journey through the Balkan 
provinces to Vienna, and thence to Paris. 
It is stated that Rich had been appointed 
to an important office at Bombay by 
Monstuart Elphinstone, when he was at- 
tacked by cholera, during a visit to Shiraz, 
while exerting himself to help the sick and 
allay the panic among the inhabitants. His 
promising career was thus cut short at the 
age of 33 on Oct. 5, 1820. He lies in the 
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Jan Numa, one of the royal gardens at 
Shiraz, in which he was living at the time 
of his death. 
For fuller details see the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


There is an account of him in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ which says he was born at Dijon 
in 1787 and died of cholera at Shiraz in 
1820. His ‘ Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 


Ninevah’ was edited by his widow, who | 
was Mary daughter of Sir James Mackin- | 
tosh (1765-1832), and a half-sister of Robert | 


James Mackintosh (as to whom see cxlvii. 
373; cxlviii. 52). It is reviewed at length 
on the front and second pages of The 
Atheneum of March 26, 1836. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


Que OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. | 


(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158, 190, 214, 232, 
250, 267).—In reply to the remarks made by 
“8. at p. 250, my authority for giving 
the foundation date of the Modern School, 


Bedford, as 1566, at p. 158, is the fol- | 


lowing:—Paton’s ‘List of Schools and 


Tutors,’ 1926 Edition, p. 312. ‘‘ The Modern | 


School, Bedford, Founded 1566. Head 
Master:—H. W. Liddle, M.A., Cantab. 
This Modern School is one of the well-known 
Harpur Trust Schools of Bedford and is the 
great centre for the education of children 
whose parents are abroad.” 

In my list of Schools on p. 141 I included 
the Bedford School. This School is one of 
the sixteen grammar schools licensed by 


Letters Patent of King Edward VI in 1552. | 


It was endowed by Sir William Harpur, 
Knt., Merchant Taylor, Sheriff, and Lord 


Mayor of London in 1566, but seems to have | 


been the continuation of a school which 
existed before the Conquest. Owing to the 
increase in number, the School was trans- 
ferred, in January, 1892, to a new site, the 
new baildings on which were opened on 29 
Oct., 1891. (‘Public Schools Year Book,’ 
1926 Edition, p. 15.) 


The following School should be added to | 


the list of Schools: 
Foundation Latymer School. 1624. 
ALFRED SypDNEY LeEwIs. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


Mr. Lewts refers to the Royal Grammar 
School here. Perhaps your readers will like 
to be diracted to an interesting article on 
the School which the late William Oliver 
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| Roper, F.S.A. published for the Lancashire- 
| and Cheshire Antiquarian Society (Z'ransac- 
| tions xiv. pp. 27-54) Mr. Roper was an 
| old boy of the School and at the time of 
his death (18 Sept., 1908) its honoured clerk. 
| He preceded me as Town Clerk of Lancaster. 
| I have been a Co-optative Governor of the 
| School for nearly twenty years. Some years 
| ago we called a new school house ‘‘ John 
| Gardyner House”’’ after the owner of the 
| Lancaster Mill who founded the school under 
i his will proved at York 12 Sept. 1483. 
T. Cann Hucues. 

** Oakrigg.”’ Scotforth, Lancaster. 

Bishop Fox’s School, Taunton, was 
founded by Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1522. 

Ilminster Grammar School was founded 
in 1549 (Somerset). 

Langport Grammar School was founded in 
1675 by Thomas Gillett (Somerset). 

Somerton (Somerset) Grammar School was 
| founded in 1676 by Thomas Glover. 

Samuen LAWRENCE. 


| (AVALBY REGIMENTS IN FICTION 
clii. 262).—In reply to J. Paine, both 
Ouida’s ‘ Under Two Flags’ and E. Living- 
ston Prescott’s (also a woman) ‘ Scarlet and 
Steel’ treat of ‘‘the Household Cavalry.’ 
A. LaMBToN. 
‘ Bubbles’ (16th Lancers). 
Cc. S. C. (B. C.) 


EV. JOHN OWEN (clii. 245).—The Rev: 
| John Owen, Rector of East Anstey, 
| Devon, was born at Cardigan, the county 
town, in 1833 and died in 1896. His father 
| was a school-master at Cardigan and after- 
_ wards at Pembroke where the Rev. John 
| Owen was brought up. He was educated 
| at St. David’s College, Lampeter. It is 
erroneously stated in ‘ Eminent Welshmen ” 
(T. R. Roberts) p. 382, that he was born 
at Pembroke. Mr. Wirt1ams may find a 
| full biographical sketch of the Rev. John 
| Owen in a certain number of the Welsh 
| quarterly, Y Geninen, the article was penned’ 
| by the Rev. A. S. Thomas (Anellydd), rec- 
| tor of St. Nicholas, Pembrokeshire. 

J. Evans. 


Velindre, Carms. 


A CABINET MAKER’S CUSTOM (celii. 
| 245).—I was in business as a cabinet- 
| maker and upholsterer (in Taunton) for 
over fifty years. I know that many of my 
workmen were in the habit of stamping the 
| piece with their name, or else writing on 
' it ‘‘made by me — —”’ and the date. We- 
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often had pieces to upholster with the up- 
holsterer’s name inside, and now and again 
with writing similar to what your enquirer 
found. It would appear to be a very old 
custom. In the room in which I am writing 
this is a walnut-wood bureau (it has been 
in my possession since 1868, and was my 
great-grandfather’s). On the bottom of the 
first long drawer is written in ink ‘N. 
1719 made by Nathaniel Baines from Nor- 
wich.”’ 

My great-grandfather Edmund Gower was 
a miller at Wramplingham, a few miles 
south of Norwich. 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 


IGHT PROPORTION OF WEIGHT TO 
HEIGHT: TABLE WANTED (clii. 
245).—The following is a table of height and 
weight measures, taken from Black’s Medi- 

cal Dictionary :— 
Circumference 
of chest in 


Height. Weight. 


ft. in. st. Ib. inches. 
5 0 & 6 333 
5b 1 8 4 34 
a 9 06 35 
5 3 a i 35 
5 4 913 36 
5 8 10 2 37 
5 6 10 5 374 
5.7 10 8 38 
oS 11 #1 383 
3.2 11 8 39 
5 10 12 1 393 
oe | 12 6 40 
6 0 12 10 403 
6 13 6 41 


Bd 
Separate tables of heights and weights of 
men and women arranged according to age 
periods will be found in  Crampton’s 
‘ Physical exercise for daily use.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
OHN ABSOLON, WATER COLOUR 
ARTIST (clii. 263).—John Absolon was 
born at Lambeth on May 6, 1815; began 
painting poprtraits in oil in 1830. He be- 
came a member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours in 1861; hon. member 


1888 to death ; treasurer 1867 to 1887. Mem- | 


ber of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours 1883—7. Exhibited sixteen pictures 
at the Royal Academy, seven at the British 
Institute, twenty-two at Suffolk Street, 660 
at the New Water Colour Society, and three 
at varions exhibitions. He was granted a 
civil list pension of £50 on May 24, 1890. 
Died at 52, Chetwynd Road, Highgate Hill, 
on June 26, 1895. An account of him, which 
may give some intimate details of his life 
appeared in the International Magazine 


(1885) p. 108. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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'|'HOMAS STEPHENS, TRANSLATOR 

OF STATIUS (clii. 225).—Thomas 
Stephens was admitted sizar at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge on Nov. 14, 1629. Matricu- 
lated 1629; Scholar, 1623; B.A., 1633-4; 
M.A., 1637; D.D., 1661 (Lit. Reg). He was 
ordained priest at Norwich, Dec. 20, 
1640. Master of Bury St. Edmunds Gram- 
mar School, 1638—45, and 1647-63. Became 
Rector of Lackford, Suffolk in 1662—77, and 
Rector of Fen Ditton, Cambs. 1665-77. He 
died at Cambridge on July 2, 1677. 

A retrospective review of his works will] 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1850 
(vol. xxxiii N.S.) pp. 35-40. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DUKE OF 
44 WELLINGTON (clii. 222, 266).—The 
following works may be found useful to Mr. 
PAINE :— 

Burghersh, Lady P.— ‘ Correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington’ 80. London 
(1903). 

Chambers, W. & R.—‘ Papers for the 
People’ vol. xii. N.D. 

Clinton, H. R.—‘ The War in the Penin- 
sula ’ (1882). 

Stanhope, P., Earl.—‘ Conversations with 
the Duke of Wellington ’ (1889). 
Swinton, Hon. Mrs. J. R.—‘ Life of 
Georgiana, Lady de Ros; with some reminis- 
cences of her family and friends, including 
the Duke of Wellington ’ 80. London (1893). 

Thornton, P. M.—‘ Foreign Secretaries of 
the xix century’ vol. iii. (1882). 

J. F. B. 

ORTRATTS WANTED (clii. 260).— 

Bernard Gardiner, Warden of All Souls’ 
(Rector of Hawarden 1714-1726). There 
is a portrait in All Souls’ College. 

W. Bett Jones. 

In the Warden’s Lodgings of All Souls’ 
College there is a portrait believed to be 
that of Warden Bernard Gardiner, who died 
1726. See Mrs. R. Poole’s Catalogue, Vol. 
ii., p. 188. ® 
W. H. Quarrett. 
KENSINGTON GRAVEL PITS (clii. 170, 

193, 268).—‘‘ In 1651, two acres of land, 
part of what was known as the Kensington 
Gravel Pits, was conveyed by deed of 
feoffment to twelve parishioners. Tradition 
ascribes this gift to Oliver Cromwell. Upon 
this land now stand 51 private houses in 
Clanricarde Gardens, Notting Hill Gate, 
and six shops in the High Street.”’ (Ernest 
P. Woolf, ‘ History of Portobello Road.’ 
No d., p. 27). BR. FAL. 
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OHN HARRISON, PORTRAIT PAIN- | 

TER(clii. 136, 194, 250).—John Harrison’s 
brother Henry wrote to C. T. d’Eyncourt | 
3 March, 1836, ‘‘I find there are two Por- | 
traits of the late Mr. [M.] Russell, one | 
painted by my late Brother, the other (I | 
think) by Hayter.” 

G. §. G. 


MAHOMET AS A SURNAME (clii. 243). | 
i —There lies buried in St. Nicholas 
Churchyard, Brighton, one having on his , 
tombstone as under: 
Sake Deen Mahcmet. 
of Patna, Hindustan. Aged 101 years 
died 1831 [or 51, can’t read which}. 
also Rosanna, daughter of the said 
Sake Deen Mahomet, and his Wife. 
Sake Mahomet lived, and kept some baths 
in Black Lion Street, Brighton. This infor- | 
mation was given me by one of the famous | 
(as regards age) Gunn twins aged 95. He 
told me an elder brother of his, now dead, 
worked for Sake Deen Mahomet. 
Martino D. W. Levien. 


AVERN SIGNS OF MILITARY ORIGIN 
(cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 229, 268, 303, 338, | 
374; cl. 106 393; cli. 105, 304; clii. 106).— 
If it be not too late I should like to add 
the Marshal Foch, Birmingham and the 
Marshal Keate, Poplar, to the names al- | 
ready given. I do so because I am anxious 
to ascertain the origin of the latter, the , 
marshal’s nama not being included in | 
the ‘D.N.B.’ A. L. Cox. 


HE CENTENARY OF THE FRICTION | 
MATCH (clii. 254 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’) 
—An interesting article with this title, by 
Prof. William A. Bone, F.R.S., is in| 
Nature, 2 April, 1927, pp. 495-496. A 
summary of it appears in Pharm. Journ 
9 April, p. 389. 


J. ARDAGH. 
ARKER FAMILY (clii. 244).—John 
Henry Parker, C.B. (1806-1884), for 
whom see ‘D .N.B.’ xliii. 250, was the father 
of James Parker, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford, publisher, still at 27, Broad Street, | 
Oxford. T 


ARDAGH. 


((HITTY FAMILY (clii. 63, 123).—In the 

pedigree of the Chitty Family at ante | 
p. 125 I made an error. Thomas Willes | 
Chitty, b. March 2, 1926, is the son of | 
Thomas Henry Willes Chitty, and not son | 
of Sir Thomas Willes Chitty, 1st Bart., but | 
grandson. 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


JEW HALL, CHELMSFORD (clii. 62, 
191, 231, 263).—A long account of this 
house will be found in ‘ Abbeys and Castles 
of England,’ by John Timbs, Revised 
Edition by Gunn, South Section, p. 256. 
There are twenty New Halls in Essex, refer- 
ences to which 1 shall be pleased to supply 


| on receipt of post card. 


Frep I. Bran. 
26, Oakfield Road, ford, E. 
‘THE RING AND THE BOOK.’ (clii. 
29, 194, 250).—I think X. C. Y. would 
like to know of ‘ Browning’s Ring and the 


| Book as a connected Narrative’ by Alexn. 


Haddow, Blaikie & Son,’ 1924: an inex- 
pensive monograph, well conceived and well 
executed. Ss 


‘NHE FROTHBLOWERS’ ANTHEM’ 

(clii. 188).—This tune is an old Dutch 
folk-song, to the words of ‘‘ Ach, mein lieve 
Augustin.”’ 

Fet1x WHITE. 

‘URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 

248, 266, 286.—The curfew is. still 
rung at Cambridge at 6 a.m. and9p.m. At 
9 p.m. it rings until 9.15 and then is fol- 
lowed by the day of the month on a lighter 
bell. 


G. J. G. 


RRATA IN KING’S ‘ CLASSICAL AND 

FOREIGN QUOTATIONS ’ (clii. 224). 

—Fully endorsing the first paragraph, I 
would add: 

Errata, p. Ixvii. No. 563 read Diseur the 
second time: the correction belongs to the 
line 2 of the small type (p. 72). 

Errata, No. 1063 read 1062: the reference 
is to 1. 9 from top of p. 137. 

No. 259 read deis for diis (see Neue’s 
‘ Formenlehre ’). 

No. 815. Add Sen. H.F. 656-7, quae 
fuit durum pati, meminisse dulce est. 

No. 1005. Add to Shakespeare ref., 1. 351, 
and cf. ‘ King John’ IV. ii. 28-9. 

No. 1268 for dicton surely dictum? 

No. 2254 for hirondo read hirundo. 

No. 2625 for Antor read Antores (Neue, 


| and Conington in his translation, adopt this 


form). 

No. 2760 penult. line of small type, read 
Ov. Ep. Pont. 4, 16, 49 

Here and there the translations given 
might be amended: e.g., 

No, 454 Ceterum= Anyhow, whatever may 
be said or thought. 

No. 645 asse=at a half-penny, farthing, 
&c.: ‘ata gift” is needless exaggeration. 
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No. 1014? Rather ‘‘ understand ’’ than 
‘* believe.’ 

No. 1201 ‘‘ yield to fate and God’’ would 
be ‘‘ concede.’’ Also this rendering loses the 
whole sarcasm ‘‘ Accede’’=join, go over to 
the side of (support results and faits accom- 
plis, not the merits of a cause). 

No. 1013. ‘‘ No place like Paris for sharp 
tongues.’” Swinburne rendered ‘‘ There’s no 
good girl’s lip out of Paris’’ (‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’ 2nd Series, 1882), which suggests 
quite a different credential for Parisian 
ladies. 

No. 1487. In Dindorf’s Poet. Scen. 8th 
Edn. (1893) the quotation is given (p. 706) 
sub. Eur. Fr. 944. In Nauck’s Trag. Fragm. 
2nd Edn., 1889, p. 674, it is No. 973. The 
verse seems to have been a favourite in 
antiquity. Besides Plut. Defect. Orac. l.c., 
Nauck gives Appian, B.C. 2, 153, Arrian, 
Anab. 7, 16, 6, Cic. Att. 7, 13a, 4, Gregor. 
Naz. vol. i. p. 122a, Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 
cap. 10, p. 399 a. Cic. de Div. 2, 5, 12. In 
a Scholion of Aristides p. 403, the verse is 
attributed to Menander, and is given as 
fragm. 225 in Kock’s edition of that — 


ss PRESCRIBER OF HELTON” (clii. 

208).—It is probable that the term 
‘* Prescriber ’’ here indicates a person who 
possessed by prescription, the right to use 
the south door of the church. The church at 
Askham referred to in the query no longer 


exists. It was replaced by the present | 
Grose described the | 


building in 1832-33. 
old church as ‘‘ one of the most remarkable 
edifices in Westmorland.’’ As does the 
present one it served the religious needs of 


the inhabitants of the hamlet of Helton | 


Flecket, now known by the single name of 
Helton, which lies one mile to the south of 
Askham. It was doubtless the right which 
these parishioners possessed of using the 
south door which gave rise to the name: 
“* prescribers. ’’ 

H. Askew. 


HARTRIGGE-HARTRIDGE (clii. 188, 
231).—In reference to this query I would 
like to ask if any connection existed between 
the William Robinson, the London merchant, 
who founded the Penrith School 1661 and 
the brothers Ralph and William Robinson 
the London haberdashers who bought the 
estates of Rokeby and Brignall and founded 
the family lately represented by the Marquis 
of Ripon. 
Sir Hugh Smithson created a baronet in 
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1660; the ancestor of the present Duke of 
Northumberland, was apprenticed to these 
brothers and afterwards succeeded to their 


business. 
H. Askew. 


“QIR WILLIAM” HILL (ROAD OR 

MOOR) (clii. 109, 159, 212).—It may 
be interesting to note in connection with this 
topic that to the north west of the Peak the 
name William again occurs. 

A short distance to the north east of Hay- 
field on the way from that village to the 
hostelry known as the Snake Inn the path 
passes through William Clough. 

On the north side of the Inn on the way 
to Doctor’s Gate on the Glossop road the 
path winds upwards to Lady Clough. 

H. Askew. 


URKESS, THE CHARCOAL BURNER 
AND WILLIAM RUFUS (clii. 209).— 
In my scrap book there is a press cutting 
taken from the Manchester Guardian 
(unfortunately not dated) relating to the 
Purkis family. It tells us that Mr. Wil- 
liam Purkis the groundsman at University 
College School, is a direct descendant of 
Purkis, the charcoal burner who picked up 
William Rufus’s body in the New Forest 
and took it in his cart to Winchester. 
The groundsman Purkis claims that up 
to recent times his family had in its keeping 
a genuine spoke of the wheel of the cart 
which took the King’s body to Winchester. 
It was kept in a glass case but one night 
while in a fit of temper his grandfather took 
it from the case and threw it into the fire. 
The old man’s action caused a_ certain 
amount of commotion—so much so that on 
the following Sunday the parson took it as 
the subject of his sermon. 
H. Askew. 


LATE ROOFS (clii. 187, 227).—In 1926 
T. V. Davey, L.R.C.P. and S.Ed. pub- 
lished ‘ Records of Wolsingham,’ which in- 
cluded an article on ‘‘ Habitations ’”’ written 
by an old inhabitant of the place named 
William Nicholson. He says, speaking of 
certain old buildings which he names:— 


These are all Elizabethan buildings, and 
may be as old as that Lady Sovereign’s reign. 
They are distinguishable by strong buttress 
gables, stone mullion windows having a stout 
iron bar placed upright between each mullion. 
both for protection and to fasten the lead 
glazed lights to. These houses were covered 
with gray slates, dressed chimney tops, 
weathering and moulded corbal. 

H. Asxkew. 
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The Library. 





Alumni Cantabrigienses. Pt. I. Vol. iv. Saai- 
Zuinglins. Compiled by J. Venn and J. A. 
Venn. (Cambridge University Press £7 10s. 
net). 

5 the title-page informs us this compilation 
A when complete will form a biographical 
test of ali known students, graduates and 
holders of office at the University of Cam- 
bridge from the earliest times to 1900. Part 
[, now with its fourth volume, brought to an 
end, takes us to 1751, and includes an appendix 
of corrections and additions to the earlier 
volumes. It is matter for great satisfaction, 
upon which the compiler is highly to be con- 
gratulated, that nearly the whole of this 
appendix consists of new information, the 
corrections being surprisingly few. As the 
work advances the material supplied increases 
and the Preface gives us the interesting note 
that this fourth volume has an average of 
thirty-six biographies to a page, whereas the 
average number for the third was thirty- 
eight; that for the second forty, and that for 
the first forty-three. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
—hesides one or two dozen references to our 
columns—will observe the frequent appearance 
of names they know well. Under ‘ Henry 
Welby’ and ‘ William Wright’ corrigenda 
for ‘N. & Q. may be noted. Corrigenda for 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ are among the interesting and 
useful points to look out for. We have noted 
about a score of them, and making allowance 
for some small number missed we find them 
not in very high proportion to the many 
scores, running into hundreds, of biographies 
common to the two works. It has been dis- 
covered that degrees given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, in fact belong 
toa certain John Wyatt of Deritend, Birming- 
ham. A few confusions of identity are rec- 
tified, as also are some statements of parent- 
age (the most interesting correction here is 
that of the parentage of Hervey de Stanton), and 
here and there an omission is supplied, such 
as that of Nicholas Stratton’s connection with 
Cambridge, or evidence somewhat to the same 
purpose concerning Thomas Samson. On 
Thomas Settle, whose life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is | 
carried no further than his imprisonment in 
1593, some fresh detail is given. 

It would be superfluous to mention any of the 
numerous names of paramount importance whe- 
ther in literature or history which fall within 
this section; but perhaps a few of the more 
curious or striking details concerning men whose 
memory has otherwise more or less vanished | 
may not be unacceptable. ‘Chere are sundry 
tragedies and sudden deaths, such as the death 
of John Sheppard, who died while playing 
cards, or that of Samuel Sturges who in 1738 | 
“travelled abroad with -the Lady of his | 
Schoolfellow Walpole, and was found dead 
in the streets of Rome.” In 1655 Freeman 
Sondes was hanged at Maidstone for the mur- 
-der of his brother George. There is record of 
<a W. Wytham buried in 1593 that he was said 


| zealous response which it so 
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to have been bewitched to death. There are 
several young men whose early promise is 
recorded with their death; and several in- 
stances where quaint description or expressions 
of praise or reprobation have been found 
and preserved, such as Andrew Sandylands, 
‘the proud, audatious Parson”; or John 
Webberley, “the high-flown Socinian ”; or 
Benjamin Silverwood, ‘‘ poeta ebriosus”’; or 
Richard Thompson who was styled the Varro 
of his age. Careful keepers and compilers of 
records of records appear, and also one or 
two negligent in discharge of such duties. 
We noted several benefactors to Colleges or 
the University, one of whom was William 
Woorts who left his estate to the University 
to found ‘‘the Worts Travelling Bachelors 
Fund” and build a causeway from Emmanuel 
to the Hills. It is noted of one of the Salton- 
stalls that he had his portrait painted by 
Rembrandt. Richard Saltinstall, who went up 
to Emmanuel in April, 1627, was that bene- 
factor to Harvard College who is the ancestor 
of all the Saltonstalls now in America. A 
curious character whose career only just falls 
within Part I. was William Wright, son of 
Sir Martin Wright of Middlesex. He came up 
from Eton to St. John’s, to which College 
he was a benefactor, and having inherited a 
large fortune died in an obscure lodging in 
Pimlico in 1814, leaving most of his wealth 
to Lady Frances Wilson with whom he had 
not the slightest acquaintance—but he had 
seen and admired her at the Opera nearly 
twenty years before. 

Mr. Venn makes the welcome announcement 
that the Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
generously decided to provide the financial 
means for the publication of Part II. (1752— 
1900) of this great work, thus reviving what 
for economic reasons had fallen into abeyance. 
Appeal is therefore made to any who have 
notes on alumni who entered the University 
within the above period to forward them for 


| use. The date at which it will be possible to 


publish the first volume of Part II cannot 
yet be estimated. The progressive fulness of 
the entries in Part I justifies virtual certainty 
that the appeal for material will obtain the 
abundantly 
deserves. 

A_Stanzaic Life of Christ compiled from 
Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ and the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea.’ Edited from MS. Harley 3,909 by 
Frances A. Foster. (Humphrey Milford for 
the Early English Text Society. £1 15s. net). 

TYHIS compilation was made at Chester 

during the fourteenth century. Out of the 
three MSS. in which the poem exists at the 

British Museum Harley 3,909 has been chosen 

for the text because, though not the earliest, 

it preserves most fully the Chester dialect. 

It is thought to belong to the second half of 

the fifteenth century and is the work of four 

scribes. That the composition belongs to the 
previous century is proved by the fact the 
poem was known to the maker of the Chester 

Plays, and there is some probability that its 

outhen was a monk of St. Werburgh’s Abbey. 

At any rate the writer tells at the outset 
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that ‘“‘a worthy wight wylned at’ him, to 
write in English certain things which he 
had seen in Latin concerning the nativity 
and the works of Christ. The poem begins 
with the ‘ Polychronicon,’ but as it proceeds 
makes more and more use of the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea.’ 
cross-rhymed quatrains. 
duction gives illustrations 
degree of freedom the author 
in dealing with his sources, 
his use of the Valgate, and 
which may have been the ‘ Catholicon’ of 
de Balbis. An interesting detail in the 
sources is the insertion from quadam epistola 
of the story of Simeon’s twofold and_twice- 
defeated attempt to change the reading of 
Isaiah’s prophecy from “ virgin’’ to “ good 
woman,” The most important point about 
the poem is, however, its connection with the 
Chester Plays, which, as Miss _ Foster’s 
examination shows, stand somewhat differently 
related to it from what they do to other 
vernacular pieces with which connection is 
noted. The parallels between the plays and 
the Life all occur in the work of the original 
playwright, not in the passages taken to be 
later additions; moreover, Miss Foster ob- 
serves that the way the playwright uses the 
Life shows an intimate familiarity with it, 
which it would take time to acquire. Those 
considerations have their bearing on the date 
of the Chester playwright’s work. Miss Foster 
looks with some faveur on the conjecture 
which identifies him with Sir Henry Francis 
monk of St. Werburgh’s. and she adds em- 
phasis to the suggestion that the immediate 
sources upon which playwrights drew for the 
cycles should perhaps be sought rather in 
vernacular literature than in Latin. 

The ‘Stanzaic Life 
quarian and linguistic rather than literary 
interest, though the familiar stories let them- 
selves be read in its pattering stanzas with 
some enjoyment, much as one may look with 
pleasure even on the mediocre examples of 
contemporary penmanship or illumination. 

MONG the new Quarterly 

Review which may appeal to readers 
of ‘N. Q.’ we should place first Mr. L. 
Collison-Morley’s gracefully written study of 
Ugo Foscolo. Professor Mclean Harper, going 
carefully over all the evidence and the proba- 
bilities, brings forward reason’ to _ be- 
lieve that Wordsworth, with the design to 
rescue Annette Vallon and his little daugh- 
ter, was in France in 1793. One element in 
the argument is the fact that between August. 
1793, and February, 1794 there is no letter 
written either by him or to him and_ his 
whereabouts during the interval are not 
known. The single piece of positive evidence on 
the subject is Carlyle’s report of a conversa- 
tion in which Wordsworth had confided to 
him certain particulars of this adventure. 
Professor Harper, who had 


of the kind and 
allowed himself 
and touches on 
of a dictionary 


articles in 
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Miss Foster’s Intro- | 


of Christ’ is of anti- | 


noted the story | 
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in his Life of Wordsworth published eleven 


_years ago, finds the case for its truth comes 


out upon closer examination stronger than 
he had at first imagined. Professor L. A. Post 
has some suggestive things to say about 
‘Feminism in Greek Literature.’ He hardly 
makes enough of the light thrown by the 
goddesses; and more discussion of woman’s 
position both in the family and in religion 
is wanted. Comparing Menander’s treatment 
of women and of love with that of modern 
English novelists he says that ‘* Trollope’s 
heroines are at their best when grovelling 
abjectly at the feet of a complacent demi-goc 
with auburn side-whiskers ”—a_ statement we 
find bewildering. Mr. Bohun Lynch has an 
interesting survey of the changes of taste in 
the making of English furniture and of the 
study and collection of antique pieces. He 
points with regret to the neglect of such good 
modern designs as are being put forward in 
a few quarters. Dr. Hagberg Wright con- 
tributes an estimate of the character of 
Nicholas Il of Russia, and the Rev. James 
Wall a study of Mystery Religions. 


BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 

Mr. James F. Drake of New York sends us 
his Catalogue No. 132. He has sundry tempt- 
ing first editions of modern English ee. of 
the quality of Barrie’s ‘The Little Minister ’ 
($100); or Walter de la Mare’s ‘ Lispet, Lispett 
and Vaine’ ($30); or Flecker’s ‘ Hassan ’” ($10). 
Among modern classics the most esteemed 
would appear to be ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the first 
edition of which. with its original wrappers 
and advertisements, is offered for $650. Here 
are also the first published edition of Shelley’s 
“Queen Mab’ ($375) and the rare privately 
printed ‘ Deacon Brodie ’ a melo-drama jointly 
composed by R. L. Stevenson and . E. 
Henley ($275). Surtees is represented by first 
editions of ‘Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities’ and 
‘Hawbuck Grange’ for each of which $375 
is the price. Among older works we notice 
‘The Dutchesse of Malfy,’ a good copy of the 
first edition, having the blank leaf after the 
author’s “ epistle ” ($425), and first editions 
of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ ($150); 
Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ ($75); and 
Cowley’s ‘ Guardian’ ($175). But among these 
older books the most attractive item is Donne’s 
‘Poems’ with the Elegies on the Author’s 
Death (1633: $400). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 


queries 
privately. 


The Publisher will be pent to forward 


free specimen copies of | and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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